THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE
the truth. From 1792 onwards the harvest was bad, and
the discontent to which this gave rise was confused with
the results of Jacobin propaganda. In the ports the
activities of the Press Gang was causing lively discontent,
and at Liverpool the populace, in 1793, forced the elec-
tion as Mayor of a Mr. Tarleton, who promised to keep
it out of the town. At that time, too, troops were not
quartered in barracks, but were billeted; and this made
them peculiarly liable to seditious teaching. It is easy to
read history backwards, and to scoff at the fears of con-
temporaries in the light of the information available for
a later age, but it is not the way to arrive at the truth.
Above all, ministers had a terrible example in the pro-
gress of events in France of the dangers attendant upon
letting matters slide. Nor did the French themselves
behave in such a way as to allay the alarm, for a month
before the declaration of war M. Monge,1 the Minister
for the Xavy, issued a manifesto which left no doubt as
to his country's intentions:
"The King and his Parliament mean to make war upon
us. Will the English republicans suffer it? Already
these free men show their discontent and the repug-
nance which they have to bear arms against their
brothers, the French. Well! We wall fly to their
succour. We will make a descent in the island. We
will lodge there 50,000 caps of Liberty. We will plant
there the sacred tree, and we will stretch out our arms
to our republican brethren. The tyranny of their
government will soon be destroyed."
In the face of such language as this ministers would have
been culpably negligent had they taken no action.
1 Under the Empire he became Count of Pelusium with a Westphalian estate
bringing in 200,000 francs a year.
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